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more than one and a half million pounds—almost 
exactly the amount that friends of McGill Univer¬ 
sity recently collected in the same number of weeks 
as the result of their appeal for further endow¬ 
ment. The benefactions to university institutions 
in the United States amount annually, indeed, to 
at least ten times what is received from private 
sources in our islands for like purposes. It can¬ 
not be said, therefore, that the field of private 
benefaction here has been exhausted, but only that 
it has not yet been stimulated into action as it has 
been in the United States. Whatever the reason, 
our millionaires, with few exceptions, have not 
shown that belief in higher education which is 
common across the Atlantic, and of which every 
week brings us further examples. 

These are difficult days in which to extract 
support for higher education from local rate¬ 
payers, yet something might be done to adjust the 
charge more evenly in some parts of the country. 
County authorities often leave the boroughs in 
which university institutions exist to bear the 
greater part of the burden, though students from 
their areas partake freely of the advantages 
offered. The time has come when a complete 
survey should be made of the present position as 
regards the provision of higher education in all 
parts of the country, the habitations of the 
students, contributions of local authorities, and 
related matters. It might then be possible to 
secure equitable payment in rates for benefits 
received. 

Failing substantial gifts from private benefactors, 
and with the ratepayer unwilling to add to his com¬ 
mitments, universities must turn to the Treasury 
for further support if they are to continue to exist. 
The Civil Service Estimates for 1920-21 included 
a total grant of 1,000,000!. to be paid out of the 
Exchequer for the maintenance of university in¬ 
stitutions in the United Kingdom. This grant is 
inadequate to enable the universities to fulfil effi¬ 
ciently the duties which have been placed upon 
them. The bulk of the students—more than 
25,000 out of 40,000—are ex-Service men receiv¬ 
ing maintenance grants from the Government. 
The State has undertaken to provide for the train¬ 
ing of these students, and the universities ought 
not to be left to face the financial difficulties in 
which they are involved chiefly because of the 
additional provision they have to make for means 
of instruction. Assuming the expenditure to be 
as economical as efficiency will permit, it would 
seem but an act of common justice for the 
Treasury grant to be increased to meet it while 
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the ex-Service men are under training. While we 
trust that the recent appeals will meet with most 
generous support from rich citizens, we suggest 
that the State should also accept more fully its 
responsibility for the desperate condition in which 
many university institutions now find themselves. 

The Theory and Practice of Psycho¬ 
analysis. 

(1) The Elements of Practical Psycho-analysis. By 
P. Bousfield. Pp. xii + 276. (London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co., Ltd., 1920.) 
Price 105. 6d. net. 

(2) Psychoneuroses of War and Peace: Thesis Ap¬ 
proved for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
the University of London. By Dr. Millais 
Culpin. Pp. vii+127. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1920.) Price 105. net. 

(3) A Manual of Psychiatry. Edited by Dr. A. J. 
Rosanoff. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Pp. xv+684. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1920.) Price 225. net. 

HE subject of psycho-analysis is one that is 
looming very large on the psychological 
horizon at the moment, and as these three books 
have a considerable bearing on the matter, a few 
words on the general principles involved may not 
be out of place. 

Meaning literally an analysis of the mind, the 
application of the term has come to be limited to 
a special technique originated and elaborated by 
Freud and his followers. It has long been known 
that the mind is capable of many activities which 
may be quite outside the consciousness of the in¬ 
dividual concerned, and Janet, the French psychi¬ 
atrist, pointed out that the curious losses of memory 
and other symptoms occurring in cases of hysteria 
were due to a splitting up or a dissociation of 
the mind. This dissociation was regarded as 
a purely passive disruptive process owing 
to the difficulty found by the individual in making 
a satisfactory adjustment to certain environmental 
factors. Freud, however, introduced the concep¬ 
tion of an active process of splitting of the mind 
which he described as repression. His theory was 
to the effect that an unpleasant experience which, 
if retained in the memory, would disturb the equi¬ 
librium and peace of the conscious mind was liable 
to be repressed, and thenceforward to be retained 
in the unconscious mind with the limitation of 
being unrecallable to consciousness. 

Such repressed ideas or memories still, however, 
had the power of influencing the stream of con¬ 
sciousness, and particularly if they were associated 
with the experience of a vivid, emotional reaction 
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at the time of their original inception; it is as if 
the repressed idea took down with it into the 
unconsciousness a mass of emotional energy 
which, being unable to disperse through the con¬ 
sciousness by the normal channels of expression, 
remained a hidden focus of unrest and disturb¬ 
ance to the proper functioning of the mind as a 
whole. The technique of psycho-analysis was then 
adapted for the searching of the mind by a method 
of free association and by the examination of 
dreams so that the active repression was circum¬ 
vented. The result was that the hidden idea, with 
its emotional attachment, technically a complex, 
was restored to the consciousness, and the emotion 
dispersed by proper expression and by the relief of 
the symptoms to which it had hitherto given rise. 

Up to this point the mass of opinion is entirely 
in agreement as to the value of the Freudian con¬ 
ception, and the method of an unbiassed search 
for forgotten or repressed complexes by a psycho¬ 
logical analysis of the mind is in common use by 
modern investigators in the subject. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, Freud carried his theory to a 
stage to which a great deal of exception must be 
taken. He claims that all these repressed ideas 
are invariably associated with the experience of 
some sexual emotion, and by an ingenious system 
of thought he demonstrates conclusively to him¬ 
self and his devotees that all experience is refer¬ 
able in terms of sexual satisfaction or dissatisfac¬ 
tion. Thus the sensations of the infant suckling 
at the breast are to be regarded as essentially 
sexual in their nature; the affection of a child for 
its parent is a manifestation of a homo-sexual 
tendency when it is directed to the similar-sexed 
parent, and is of hetero-sexual import if the 
affection be shown to the opposite-sexed parent. 

Much use of the phenomena of symbolism is 
made by the Freudians in the interpretation of 
dreams as sexual representations, but for those j 
readers who are interested in the matter, and 
who may look into some of the Freudian writings, 
it is only right to point out that a proposition such 
that the sexual organs of the male may be sym¬ 
bolised by any elongated object— e.g. a walking- 
stick, a Zeppelin, etc.—though quite defensible 
in the positive sense, may yet be quite indefensible 
when applied in the negative direction. Thus if 
a patient dreams that he has bought a new walk¬ 
ing-stick, or that he is being chased by a Zep¬ 
pelin, one cannot permit oneself to be satisfied 
with the deduction that here is undoubted proof 
of the sexual origin of the dream; yet on such 
grounds are many of the most advanced Freudian 
dogmas based. 

Psycho-analysis, then, is the process by which 
all the symptoms and dreams of a patient are 
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reduced to terms of sex, as opposed to the psycho¬ 
logical analysis in which due regard is paid to 
the existence of other instincts, and bitter has 
been the conflict between the adherents of the two 
schools of thought. Of late there has been schism 
amongst the leaders of the psycho-analytic move¬ 
ment. Jung states that the sexual impulse is not 
the all in all of psychology, but that a more general 
“vital impulse” is at the root of all the trouble; 
Brill asserts that it is not the sexual instinct, but 
the fundamenal “ desire for power ” which, by its 
expression or repression, is the cause of all the 
psychological ills; Freud himself has said that 
there are other instincts, but that none but that 
of sex has yet been investigated. It may, there¬ 
fore, be deduced that the psycho-analytic cult will 
gradually lose its virulence and a more rational 
view hold the field. 

(1) It is, then, with no little surprise that one 
finds a book such as Mr. Bousfield’s “ Elements 
of Practical Psycho-analysis ” being written at the 
present day. In his introduction the author says 
that it was written so that readers without any 
systematic study of psychology may easily grasp 
the psycho-analytic principles. This is a bad com¬ 
mencement ; no one should attempt an examina¬ 
tion of a debatable subject like this without some 
understanding of the modern views on the mind, 
and certainly no one should be allowed to prac¬ 
tise the technique without a proper psychological 
training. However, apart from its aims, the book 
is purely a simplified and dogmatic child’s version 
of the thorough-going Freudian view's; the most 
indefensible assumptions are given as undisputed 
facts, and throughout the book only the sexual 
instinct appears to have any practical bearing on 
the matters under discussion. It is interesting to 
note that the author precisely dissociates himself 
from Freud on the very point of the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the existence of other instincts, which 
acknowledgment, as already stated, Freud has 
himself made; but the crowning feature of the 
book is the last chapter, in which the author 
attacks the Freudian acceptance of the theory of 
determinism. We hope that, for the sake of his 
own peace of mind, Mr. Bousfield will soon make 
the discovery that determinism has only a purely 
philosophic bearing on the question of psycho¬ 
analysis, and that a discussion on this point is 
out of place in an avowedly practical text-book. 
The last chapter, apart from the rest of the work, 
makes one wonder whether Mr. Bousfield does 
not belong, as do his anticipated readers, to the 
ranks of those who have had no previous system¬ 
atic knowledge of psychology. 

(2) It is with relief that one turns to a book 
such as the “Psychoneuroses of War and Peace,” 
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by Dr. Culpin. This is a work in which the 
Freudian conceptions are much used, but they are 
given in a manner which presents both sides of 
the case. Dr. Culpin is not childishly dogmatic; 
his reasoning is lucid and without partisanship; 
his results are given favourable or the reverse; and, 
above all, his book is enlightening. It makes one 
think for oneself whether one is a beginner or a 
scholar in psychology. 

(3) “A Manual of Psychiatry,” edited by Dr. 
A. J. Rosanoff, is, of course, a very different pro¬ 
duction from the two dealt with above. It is a 
comprehensive text-book, covering the whole 
ground of the field of mental disease, and, though 
one may not agree with it on all points, yet as a 
general text-book the subject-matter is handled 
very clearly, the practical details in the treatment 
of the insanities are sound, and the references 
indicate a careful and thorough familiarity with 
the writings of all the modern psychiatrists. A 
chapter is devoted to the Freudian teachings; 
they are inserted as excerpts from Freudian pub¬ 
lications, no reference being made to the actual 
views of the author himself, or to any criticism 
which might be given. The chapters on the Stan¬ 
ford revision of the Binet-Simon tests for mental 
deficiency and the free association tests for use in 
analysis, with the very full “frequency of associa¬ 
tion ” tables, are striking and useful innovations 
in a text-book of this kind. 


The Teaching of Palaeontology. 

An Introduction to Palaeontology. By Dr. 
A. Morley Davies. Pp. xi + 414. (London: 
Thomas Murby and Co., 1920.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 
Invertebrate Palaeontology: An Introduction 
to the Study of Fossils. By FI. L. Hawkins. 
Pp. xix + 226+xvi plates. (London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1920.) Price 6s. 6 d. net. 
Palaeontology: Invertebrate. By H. Woods. 
Fifth edition. (Cambridge Biological Series.) 
Pp. viii + 412. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1919.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

N pre-war days we were accustomed to rely 
overmuch on Germany for text-books of 
zoology and palaeontology. In the latter science 
all that this country could show for fossil inverte¬ 
brates was the useful examination-candidate’s 
manual by Mr. Woods and one of the British 
Museum guides, which, though written for 
another purpose, was used as a text-book by some 
teachers. Now, throwrn more on our own re¬ 
sources, w r e have not only a revised edition of the 
Cambridge book, but also a corresponding work 
from Dr. Morley Davies, of the Imperial College 
of Science, and a more general introduction by 
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Mr. Hawkins, of University College, Reading. 
Apart from brief chapters on vertebrates and 
plants by Dr. Davies, each of these books deals 
only with invertebrates, so that it is easy to draw 
comparisons which may be profitable. 

Mr. Woods and Dr. Davies both cater for 
university students, and both describe the phyla 
of the Invertebrata in succession, thus producing 
essentially zoological text-books, in which extinct 
forms take a predominant place. Mr. Hawkins 
deals rather with principles, not so much describ¬ 
ing fossils as using them to explain the methods 
and conclusions of palaeontological science. It is 
his book, not that of Dr. Davies, which really 
merits the title “ An Introduction to Palaeon¬ 
tology.” 

All the same, for the discipline of the 
schools it is the text-books that are necessary, 
and, while the value of Mr. Woods’s method has 
been proved by an experience of tw'enty-seven 
years, we welcome the novel treatment by Dr. 
Davies. As becomes a teacher in the school of 
Huxley, he has introduced the more intensive 
study of selected types. In dealing with the 
Brachiopoda (with which, as the commonest of 
fossils, he selects to open), he does not, as does 
Mr. Woods, begin with the general anatomy of 
the phylum, but, map in hand, he guides his 
pupils to a pit in the Cornbrash and lets them 
collect those characteristic species Terebratula 
intermedia and Ornithella obovata. These are 
examined and their common characters noted ; 
then closer examination brings out the points of 
difference, especially in the arm-loop. The 
features of these fossils are next elucidated by a 
study of modern forms, and on the way we are 
introduced to the conceptions of relation to en¬ 
vironment, ontogeny, phylogeny, comparative 
morphology, chronology, and classification. At 
last the student, now or never thoroughly inter¬ 
ested, passes to the systematic account, in which 
such common fossils as Leptaena rhomboidalis, 
Productus productus t Conchidium Knighti, and 
Spirifer striatus receive more detailed treatment. Is 
not this an admirable method? If only Dr. Davies 
had followed it more consistently throughout! 

Both Dr. Davies and Mr. Hawkins deal with 
some technical matters of which students too 
often are left in ignorance. Such are the col¬ 
lection, preservation, and investigation of fossils, 
the rules of zoological nomenclature, and the ter¬ 
minology and nomenclature of rock-divisions and 
time-divisions. On these last thorny questions 
both authors are, in our opinion, sound, and 
these sections of Dr. Davies’s book in particular 
should be an ever-present help to all working 
palaeontologists. 
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